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THE EXHIBITIONS. 



VI. — PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 

FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
(Opened April 5. Closed May 30.) 
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IT may not be generally known that the building erected 
in Philadelphia for the Pennsylvania Academy is one 



of the most important edifices as yet exclusively devoted 
to art culture in America. The facade is not altogether 
in good taste, although elaborate and costly; but the 
plan of the interior, which was designed by Mr. Sartain, 
the veteran engraver, with the double purpose in view of 
combining galleries of exhibition and rooms for instruc- 
tion, including a library, has been arranged in the most 
successful manner. The galleries are designed for the 
permanent exhibition of sculptures and paintings by emi- 
nent artists ; but during the spring months the north 
side of the second floor is given up to the exclusive use 
of the annual exhibition of Philadelphia. 

It must be conceded that, while to the art student 
the exhibition in the same building of works of all 
schools, many of them of established merit, in close 
proximity to the less mellow and often experimental can- 
vases of the young painters of the present, cannot but 
be exceedingly beneficial, the comparison is a trying one 
to the artist who is perhaps essaying new methods, who 
utters new ideas, and has yet to win his spurs. There is, 
besides, a richness in old paintings toned down by time 
which no new work can hope to rival, and which often 
glozes over compositions that, if brand-new, might look 
cheap or untrue. To the visitor, however, who began 
the tour of the galleries by examining the collection of 
works by contemporary artists, the exhibition which has 
just closed was by no means destitute of merit, and compared favorably with its predecessors. But we were greatly 
surprised to observe that such clever and representative Philadelphia artists as Mr. Eakins, Miss Sartain, and Miss 
Cassatt were unrepresented there 

The catalogue is creditable, inasmuch as it is quite fi*ee from errors, and accompanied by thirty-six pen-and- 
ink illustrations. The four artists on the hanging committee are each represented by two illustrations. As their 
art is not strikingly above the average offered by their co-exhibitors, the reason for this preference is not apparent. 
The collection includes four hundred and six works in the various departments, representing two hundred and 
twenty artists. The black-and-white and water-color branches are chiefly composed of contributions from the last 
New York Water-Color and Black-and- White Exhibitions, mostly by New York painters, while portraiture holds 
quite a subordinate position. Genre is but moderately represented, but the galleries contain a number of excellent 
landscapes. 

A young landscape painter of promise is indicated in the works of T. B. Craig. He is not yet master of the 
language of art, that is, of technique ; there is an opaqueness in his method of using pigments that deprives his 
pictures of atmosphere, and the light advance skirmishers of fluffy clouds in the front of the thunder-clouds of the 
Coming Shower form so slight an integral part of the picture that they seem like washes of dirty water on the 




Study of a Head. 
By Miss Mary K. Trotter. — From a Sketch by the Artist 
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A Coming Shower. 
By Thomas B. Craig. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



background of gloom. 
Neither is Mr. Craig a 
master of composition. 
The groups of figures 
and fowls in this work 
are confusedly arranged, 
and therefore disturb the 
general effect. But, not- 
withstanding these blem- 
ishes, there is a massive 
power about the picture 
indicative of promise. 
The sweeping rush of 
the gust that is just burst- 
ing on the field of grain 
is finely rendered. The 
Evening Hour, by the 
same artist, is on the 
whole a more harmoni- 
ous composition, tender 
alike in tone and senti- 
ment. 

Another landscape 

that is qualified to give much pleasure is a woodland scene, entitled A Mile from the Village, by George 
Hetzel, of Pittsburg. Gazing on it we seem transported to the quietude of the solemn aisles of the lone forest, 
and shut out from the world in the deeply satisfying presence of Nature in her secret shrine. The style is perhaps 
not quite as near to impressionism as might be desired by some, being affluent in the rendering of details and solid 
in color j but nevertheless it is one of the few thoroughly excellent works of the Exhibition. 

Mrs. Emily Moran contributes several small but pleasing landscapes, of which one, entitled Twilighty is 
poetically conceived and carefully executed. After the Shower, by Miss Shaw, of Chicago, represents a clump 
of pines on a hill-top, so well done as to suggest the unseen landscape beyond. It is a bold piece of painting, and 
tends to emphasize the fact that in this Exhibition, perhaps for the first time in this country, the ladies more than 
hold their own in the quality of their exhibits, especially in landscape, while the proportion of ladies represented is 
unusually large. The varied styles of Miss Abbatt, of New York, Mr. Boutelle, of Bethlehem, Pa., and Mr. Wyant, 
of New York, are also creditably evident in the department of landscape ; while Miss Beckett, of Boston, whose 
bits of scenery, we must frankly confess, have never pleased us, on account of their prevailing purple tone and 
mechanical awkwardness in the handling of pigments, has a Woodland Interior which fairly surprises us by the 
absence of these mannerisms, and by a freshness and refined vigor of treatment that lead us to hope she is striking 
out on a new path. 

Mr. Maynard invites us to enjoy a picturesque scene from the quaint old fishing-port of Marblehead, with 
whose effective points our artists are yet so little acquainted. In this instance the artist blends the new and the 
old by a view from the water of the grandly situated town-hall, soaring above the mossy roofs of fishermen's houses, 
and dominating the landscape with new brick and freestone fashioned after old-time forms. Mr. Maynard is so 
successful in this style of subject that one is surprised he does not oftener apply himself to compositions combin- 
ing coast and figure. 

A Drifting Snow-Storm, by V. de V. Bonfield, of Philadelphia, represents an old country tavern in a 
clearing on the edge of the woods. In the foreground is a loaded wagon. A driving storm obscures the landscape. 
The snow sweeps by in blinding sheets, and drifts like foam against the weather-worn building. The sign swings 
drearily in the skurrying, boisterous, snow-laden blast, and the laboring horses with difficulty drag the wheels 
through the fast deepening drifts. It is a truly American scene, given with much truth and artistic effect. 

Algiers, looking towards the Bay, is a charming scene, by Mr. Sartain, with a grand effect of sunlight and 
purity of atmosphere. In the foreground are the white, rectangular masses of Algerine masonry, and beyond 
repose the waters of the Mediterranean, of a superb azure. This artist's pictures are not so much emotional or 
inspirational as they are deliberate, but they combine great technical knowledge and care with fine artistic percep- 
tions, and have the inestimable quality of growing in one's esteem. 

J. B. Sword is a Philadelphia landscape painter whose works give promise, while not as yet wholly satisfactory 
in result. The Little Rambler is a favorable example of his style, combining, as it does, genre and landscape. 
A barefooted lad with a basket on his arm is seen getting over a fallen tree in a forest. It is agreeably composed, 
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and the woodland scenery is natural ; but the boy someliow gives one the impression that he is posing in a studio, 
and is an accessory, instead of being the central object of the picture. 

Coming Rain, Lake George, although not one of Mr. S. R. Gifford's best works, is nevertheless a vigorous 
composition, representing the lowering skirts of a summer shower dragging over the heights of Tongue Mountain, 
while the glassiness of the water shows that the foreground — if we may use the term in this connection — is still 
untouched by the storm. Of that peculiarly fascinating style of art which combines landscape and genre, of which 
Jules Breton is the chief of living exemplars, there are several good specimens in the Exhibition, besides the one 
already alluded to by Mr. Sword. Welcome Home, sent by D. R. Knight from France, is an attractive little 
picture, representing a landscape near Poissy, and a peasant's family returning home, apparently from the fair. 
Percival de Luce also contributes a charming French rural scene, two little girls gleaning in a wheat-field ; and 
L. C. Tiifany exhibits again his clever composition, entitled A Laborer's Rest, representing a gardener drawing 
his children in a play-wagon. A Rainy Day at Mooseburg, by Charles Philipp Weber, a nephew of Carl Weber, 
is a characteristic Munich-painted picture, strong in sentiment, but hardly pleasing in colox. Carl Weber himself 
is represented here by a number of good landscapes, in his well-known Dtisseldorf style. J. R. Tait, of Baltimore, 
merits more than a passing mention for a landscape entitled Summer Rain, The picture is one of a numerous 
class that attract, because poetically rendered, while there is no evidence of strong individuality that would separate 
it from a multitude of fairly good paintings. The tide, however, does injustice to the composition, for there is no 
rain apparent, either past, present, or to come. 

The marine paintings of the Exhibition, we must admit with reluctance, do not offer as high an average of 
excellence as the landscapes, and are chiefly contributed by three or four artists. One of the best of them is called 
English Fishing Boats, and is by the greatest marine painter of the age, the late James Hamilton. The water 
is admirable, but the sky is cold for the tint of the sea, and lacks atmosphere, and the whole composition gives the 
impression that it was one of his pot-boilers, of which he had to paint so many to keep the wolf — that enemy of 
art — from the door. Mr. Edward Moran re-exhibits his Yacht Sappho, a composition that is full of life and 
action, but objectionable in tone. Mr. Thomas Bishop offers to inspection a small, vigorously painted coast scene, 
called The Wreck, It represents the fragment of a vessel beaten by a tumultuous army of breakers dashing 
against an iron-bound coast, while an angry sky darkens the horizon beyond. Mr. Bishop seems to be making a 
specialty of such scenes at present, and therefore it is to be regretted, as he has ability, that he does not at once 
make a more careful analytical study of the action of surf and breakers. Of course every marine artist under- 
stands, or should understand, that the form of waves is not invariable, but differs under different conditions, and 
can almost be forecast by a knowledge of mechanism ; while nothing is surer than that seas breaking on a coast 
are altogether different from those off soundings. But more ; even when most lashed and torn into foam by the 
rocks, the surges retain in more or less degree the • rhythm of form, or logic of motion, from which the sea is no 
more free than the soul is of thought. In Mr. Bishop's paintings this great truth is nearly, if not quite, forgotten, 
and the masses of foam are confused in a manner that suggests the boiling of a geyser rather than the tremendous 
march of the resounding and resistless ocean. 

Another marine artist, Mr. Senat, of Philadelphia, is fortunately young, for he has thus an opportunity of greatly 
improving on his present attempts. He has a good feeling for composition, and sometimes, as in his picture 
entitled Stranded, barely misses making a most effective painting. In black and white this would be far more 
interesting, for the color of his pictures is not wholly agreeable, and the pigments are lacking in transparency. 
The vermilion of the steamer's funnel also appears to us to be too violent ; at least, it is scarcely possible that at 
the distance of half a mile even bright red should not melt into the atmosphere and be modified with gray. The 
Port of Yarmouth^ by the same artist/ is more pleasing. The water is quite effective, while we notice that he 
has not a sailor's unmistakable feeling for ships, a defect far too common with those who sport the colors of marine 
artists. 

On the Shore of the Adriatic, by A. F. Bunner, is a very well painted and yet singularly lifeless and unin- 
teresting picture. It is evidently a work of the head rather than of the heart. An Approaching Storm on the 
Coast of Delaware is a meritorious little marine, containing a well-painted schooner, which, we are sorry to 
record, cannot be said of two other small works he has in the adjoining gallery. Mr. Lansil, of Boston, is effect- 
ively represented by a calm morning in Boston Harbor, called Market Boats, The boats are clumsy tubs, but 
the water is liquid, the color is good, and the general effect poetical. 

Near by this painting is one of the best works in the Exhibition, On the Beach, Newport, and one of the 
very best that ever left the easel of Mr. J. M. Hart, the well-known New York artist. The composition is simple 
enough, — a line of low cliffs, a stretch of sand lapped by the blue sea, and in the foreground an admirable group 
of cattle. The middle tints and gray tones are more carefully rendered than in some of Mr. Hart's works, and the 
solidity of the technique gives depth and reality to the scene. The cattle are firmly handled and naturally grouped. 
Another choice little picture, on the opposite side of the gallery, called Waiting to go Home, suggests itself in 
this connection. Two young heifers axe seen standing by the bars of the pasture, anxiously anticipating the 
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coming of the farmer's merry lad who will 
open the way for them. There is an in- 
dividuality and character in the faces of 
these indolently cheerful brutes, a truth of 
drawing, a refined strength in the texture, 
and a beauty and harmony of color that 
makes this quite an exceptional work in 
current animal painting in America. It is 
by H. Bisbing, who, according to the cata- 
logue, is at present in Holland. N. H. 
Trotter's picture, Colts in the Clearings 
ought to be as satisfactory to horsemen as 
it is from an artistic point of view. On 
the brow of a hill on the edge of a wood 
three full-grown colts are grouped in spir- 
ited positions, snuffing the evening wind 
that tosses their manes as it comes out of 
the west, where the setting sun casts a 
yellow glow over the landscape. My 
Lady's Priend, by Peter Moran, is a 
very characteristic spaniel of aristocratic 
breed, sitting apparently for his portrait. 
It is with some hesitation that we state 
that the fore legs seem rather short ; but 
this looks almost like hypercriticism, there 
is so much genuine character in the fea- 
tures and pose of this canine gentleman, 
and such clever art in the technique of 
the painting. A Stream through the 
Pasture, a landscape with cattle, is another 
attractive work by the same artist. 

One of the strongest pictures in the 
Exhibition is the bust of a young negro 
girl with a blue checked handkerchief 
wrapped around her head, by Miss Mary 
K. Trotter', of Philadelphia, who also has 
a clever landscape in the adjoining gal- 
lery. This Study for a Head, as she 
modestly calls it, is treated with remarkable simplicity, and is excellently painted and harmonious in color, while 
showing a perception of character that is very promising in a young artist. 

Henry Bacon, who rarely exhibits in America, but whose works deserve to be better known, has a picture here, 
called Returning f7'07n the Bois de Boulogne, Two ladies are seen, on a gray November day, followed by 
their lackey. It is peculiarly French in style as well as subject, and, although by no means one of Mr. Bacon's 
best works, has considerable merit. Nymphs of the Wood, representing a group of daintily-tripping fairy maidens, 
is an elaborate and poetical composition by B. F. Reinhart, who has a vivid fancy, but does not always impress us 
favorably in his method of employing color. Of altogether different character is a strongly realistic painting by 
Miss Helen G. Plumb, of New York, entitled A Breton Landlord. There is some vigorous work in this picture, 
which is unmistakably painted from nature. Of a still different order is Mr. Beckwith's ambitious canvas, called 
The Palconer, one of the largest and most striking works in the Exhibition. Mr. Beckwith does not aim high ; 
he is satisfied with the external aspect or surface of things ; when he does attempt to suggest anything in the faces 
or postures he depicts, it is not deeply intellectual, nor spiritually elevating. But within these somewhat narrow 
limits he is sometimes very successful in reaching results that are artistically agreeable. Such is the case with 
regard to this handsome, picturesquely attired youth of the Middle Ages, poising a falcon on his right hand. A 
larger experience in life will add greater value to the works of an artist so gifted in the expression of brilliant 
effects. 

Titleless, by George W. Pettit, seems to have been so named, perhaps, because the artist himself was not quite 
sure what he intended to represent. The first impression, probably the correct one, is that the lady reposing so 
quietly on her pillow is just dead, while there are certain touches of warm color apparent that suggest life. At 




My Lady's Friend. 
By Peter Moran. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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any rate, the painting has some good drawing, and especially the hand — in representing which American artists 
are so liable to fail — is delicately and sympathetically rendered. A portrait of Bishop Stevens, by J. R. Lambdin, 
offers no remarkable qualities, but is carefully executed, with little effort at more than a likeness. La Prese^itatlon 
d'une Lettre de Cachet is an ambitious composition, by Milne Ramsey, now studying in Paris, who, we under- 
stand, is still quite young. It is after a style much affected by fashionable painters on the Continent at the present 
time, in which the costumes of other days are painted with intense realism, and are undoubtedly in most cases all 
the artist cares for, the figures on which these habits are placed being quite subordinate. Of course, we have 
nothing to say against an artist's selecting any subject he chooses, while he, on the other hand, cannot complain if 
such art is considered by some to be of an inferior order. For the rest, Mr. Ramsey's picture is a work of talent 
and promise, rather than successful achievement. Old-fashioned Music, by Mrs. C. A. Janvier, represents a lady 
playing on the guitar. It has taken the Mary Smith Prize at the Philadelphia Academy, and is spirited in action, 
bold but hard in drawing, and unconventional in treatment. It must be considered rather as a composition of 
genuine merit by a student, than as a work imbued with the mellow richness of maturity and thought. G. B. Wood, 
of German town, invites criticism to the Interior of an Adirondack Shanty, It is a modest subject, treated in 
a realistic style, with a genuine touch of domesticity and pathos . in the figure of the mother seated by the door 
paring apples, and the little tot on the cricket absorbed in scribbling on her slate. 

When H. Bonham painted his picture, Trying the Pluck, he unconsciously invaded Mr. J. G. Brown's peculiar 
field, and if he continues to do so well will force that artist to his trumps. Three very genuine ragamuffins are 
engaged, with the earnestness of judges trying a man for his life, in lifting a litter of pups by the nape of the neck, 
to see how long they can bear this refreshing and stimulating ordeal without flinching. The mother of the pups 
looks on with anxious curiosity. The Normandy Oyster Girl, by S. Middleton, of New York, is not badly 
modelled, but we can imagine one might after a while weary of the silly simper she wears. H. T. Cariss, of 
Philadelphia, has also not been quite successful in reaching the ideal he had in view when he painted Contentment, 
representing a young mother reclining on a sofa, gazing admiringly at the plump baby before her, who is kicking his 
bare toes and amiably drawing nourishment from his thumb. But the subject is popular, and contains some good 
drawing, and not unpleasant in color and composition. The pen-and-ink drawing given in the catalogue is exces- 
sively unjust to the original. The Portrait of a Lady, by Miss Mary Franklin, of Philadelphia, is. unfortunate 
in the pose of the figure, but has some excellent technical qualities. 

When we turn from the figure to still life, including interiors, a class of art that rarely succeeds in arousing 
enthusiasm, we find a clever painting by Mr. Frank Waller, entided A Corner of 7ny Studio, and a capital brace 
of sprigtail ducks, by G. T. Hobbs. A head, entitled Hail Colmnbia, surrounded by a massive wreath of 
flowers, over which a spread eagle is perched, is remarkably lacking in artistic feeling, although executed with 
much patience. We think very few would care to dispute with Mr. Hefti for the honors of this extraordinary 
work. Mrs. Dillon and Miss Abbatt, and Messrs. A. J. H. Way (of Baltimore) and G. C. Lambdin are creditably 
represented by exquisite fruit and flower pieces. 

The Exhibition, while offering very few works of exceptional ability, has the merit of improving on repeated 
inspection. One sees it first with undeniable disappointment, but is surprised to find on further consideration how 
many works it contains that gain on the second and third view. We are glad to be able to infer from it, even if 
we deduct the many paintings exhibited by artists from other cities, that the fine arts in Philadelphia show a healthy 
activity, while achievement nowhere equals the promise. Another thirty years will doubtless produce great and 
progressive changes in the art of the Quaker City. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 




